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? " puBLISH ED BY LUTHER TUCKER. \In half a century the turneps spread over the three king. 
av Farmer is published every Saturday, mak-|| doms, and their yearly value, ut this day, is not inferior 
lume of 416 pages, to which is added a Title- ‘a the interest of the national debt.” T ’ in 
at the low price of §2,50, or §2,00 if pay- | 2 pe of the nationa ebt. Phe rapid renova. 
, js made at the time of subscribing. tion of Norfolk, where the turneps were first introduced 
All subscribers must commence with the volume, 


is a 
fexms.— 
san annual vo 


, 
| was astonishing ; lands long considered as utterly worth. 

| less, were in a few years covered with heavy wheat, and 
less than six months, . ; 

; Mowruty Genesee Fanwen is made upe | the present annual yalue of the turnep in that county 
— ? THe Mo: . "orm ety le ag) , . . - 
—~ ns from this paper, and published ou the first of eaci | alone is estimated at not less than fifteen millions ster- 
CLUS pa ee q le p jualy¥ |- ee ° oaee . 
ath, forming, with Title-page and Index, an annua! vol- || ling, or more than sixty millions of dollars. 
ve of 200 pages, at the low price of Firry Cenis a year, |) 

sblealways in advance. | 
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Effect of Climate, 
We copy the following paragraph from a paper print. 
,ed at Kennebec, Maine: ‘ We would advise people not 
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. REF Ay aE en ant exotic trees of the following, a g other varie- 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 19, 1837. || to plant exo ic trees 0 fol ving, among er vari 
we -—— ties, viz: ailanthus, or tree of heaven; the weeping wil. 

‘+ Turnep Townsend.” | low; the catalpa; the osauge orange. We tried them, but 


There are some men in every country weak and wick. 1 without success——the winter kills them.” 

| All of these trees flourish well in our region in the 
| open air, and in general may be considered perfectly har. 
much it may tend to ameliorate and improve the great } dy, although in some few instances some of them may 
sasgof mankind, or benefit their condition, In Europe. 


‘enough to sneer at every thing that does not minister 





the immediate gratificition of the senses, however 
| have, in our most severe winters, suffered occasionally in 
an countries, this class of men are found among the wit | the ends of the branehes where the wood had not become 
a and parasites of courts, where, elated with tempora- sufficiently ripened, The weeping willow, for instance, 
ry importance, they look with disdain upon men whose || Saliz babylonica, one of the most ornamental trees to be 
‘reaching but unobtrusive minds are engaged in bene. || found in any country, may be found over the whole lake 
“ne their fellow men, instead ef devoting themselves to || country from Utica to Buffulo, growing as freely, and as 

foolish fashions and luxurious tastes of the day. In 


safe from frosts, asthe beech or elin of our native forests. 
‘is country, the samme species of individuals, though per. |} The large bodies of water, some of which never freeze, 
aos more rarely, are to be found, ‘They are most fre- || scattered over this country, must have a most decided ef- 
wntly discov red among the idle and junior classes of |) fect on vegetation by retarding early frosts, and giving 
: time for the more tender plants and trees to perfect tliecir 
‘npetence and wealth by labor, mechanical pursuits, |) wood and attain their growth. The temperature of our 
winufaetures, or trade, and who, having forgotten the 


. professions--persons whose parents have obtained 


| lakes is much raised during the summer, and though wa. 
jonorable business of their fathers, ure disposed to look || ter radiates heat free:y froin the surface, it necessarily re- 
ith contempt on the producing Classes, Such a feeling | quires much time to reduce ench large bodies of water to 

wever does net exist in the mind of any well informed | the state of the surrounding atmosphere; consequently 
man, who is accustomed to yiew the relation between || during the fall months, they perform the office of large 
ciuse and effeet, and who understands the influence wiic! 


'| heaters to the currents of air that pass through them, 
‘various parts of the great social superstructure exer. | and thus produce a most beneficial effect in the vicinity. 


se upon each other. | This is particularly the case of the southern shore of 


Such was the unworthy feeling that produced the nick. | Like Outario, rendering the region one of the best in 
me placed at the head of this article. ‘ Turnep|| the United States for fruit, or for trees that are less hardy 
vnsend,” so called by the court fops of the reign of|| in other sections of the country. 





ge the First, wes a nobleman of sterling qualities of A 
art and mind, por who of course was unwiiling to de- Wheat Worm. 
vole all his time to the ridiculous and paltry fooleries Under the title of * Important to Farmers,” the New 
which engross the attention of so many. Lord Town. | York Farmer, in 1535, published a letter from that dis. 
“nd accompanied the King in one of his visits to Ger. bey megan agriculturist, the eit H. Colman, announcing 
many, and while there was much struck with the fields | that lime sews on wheat = the time the parent fly was 
levoted to the tarnep culture in that country, a kind of | busy in depositing the egg in the ear, would effectually 
‘arining at that time utterly unknown in England, Asa} prevent its rites aed) and the ~~? letter has recently ap 
food for cattle and sheep, as an enricher of the ground, _ peared in the same journal, but witha different date, and 
_ has we see been copied into some other journals. We re- 
roots were unrivaled ; and making himself familiar with || gtet to see that an experience of two years has aaded no 
‘te processes of culture, on his return introduced the | new instances in which it has proved efficient, as none 
practice among his tenants, both by instruction and ex | are given in the letter except the first noted ones ; and 
ample. Entering with spirit into the undertaking, he || We regret still more to add, that in alt the cases where it 
‘ound his efforts crowned with complete success, and || has been tried in that partof New York where the worm 
‘tom that date may be traced the introduction and spread | has done the SORE, FAINT: and where the greatest hopes 
of tho turnep culture in England. | were entertained of the remedy, it has proved entirely in- 

So devoted was Townsend to his new occupation of |} flicient. Judge Buel says he has tried saltand lime in 
*‘<ticulture, that whenever his duties would permit,he used all the various ways suggested, without the least effect. 
© hasten away from court to his farms, to encourage by Still, farmers should not be discouraged in their efforts 
uis presence and directions the improvements he was en. || to produce wheat, even in those districts which have 
‘eavoring to introduee. Such a man could not be under. || hitherto suffered the most, and all remedies that science 
“ood by the unfledged wits and fashionable butterflies || or the results of experience in other cases shall suggest 
‘hut shine and flit their short lives in the atmosphere of a |! should be tried. We have good authority for stating that 
Sourt, and as turneps formed the base of his attempted || the Hessian fly has advanced, instead of retarding, the 
“8ovations in furming, he acquired the name of “ Tur. || culture of wheat on Long Island, where for years it was 
‘ep Townsend,” which he retained during his life. “ If|| feared it would totally prevent the growth of the crop ; 
* Was asked,” says Colquhoun, in his admirable statisti. || and this it has done by driving wheat from all poor and 
tal, commercial, and agricultural researches, “* who was || exhausted soils, and compelling farmers to improve their 
the man in modern times who had rendered England the || farms by highly manuring, and otherwise adopting the 
Host signal service, no one acquainted with facts could|| most improved methods of cultivation, That some me- 
‘sitate to say, that it was the nobleman whom shallow || thod of preventing er evading the effect of the wheat 
“ourticrs nick.named in derision, ‘ Turnep Townsend.’ y worm will be discovered we do not doubt, and such is the 





and asa preparative for grain crops, ‘Townsend saw these 


























nature of most of our soils, and the efficacy of lime in 
improving them, that few will see cause to regret the ex. 
pense of the lime experiment, even should it, as stated, 
produce no effect on the worm in the ear or kernel. 


Roots, 
One ofthe most favorable indications respecting agri. 
culture in the United States, is the great extension of the 
culture of roots; and if the journals devoted to the inte- 
rests of the farmer had done nothing more than to effect 
the introduction of the field culture of roots among us, 
| their cost would be remunerated a thousand fold. The 
high prices of beef in our markets show that there is a 
a fault in the raising of cattle, and while the whole coun. 
| try almost was subjected to the plough, pasture or hay 
could scarcely bé expected. The remedy for this state of 
things, here, as in England, will be found in growing 
roots for feeding, since one acre in roots will give as 
much food as three or four in grass, and the feeding of 
cattle for beef, or making butter, may be carried on at all 
scasons. 

In the July No. of the Cultivator, Judge Buel states 
that ** one seedsman has imported 26 ewt, of Ruta Baga 
seed, and this probably has not been more than a quarter 
or athird of what has been sown. The supply has be. 
come exhausted from Baltimore to Boston, and yet the de- 
mand has not been supplied. Our neighbor Thorburn, 
has sold this year 1,500 lbs of ruta baga seed ; 150 of car. 
rot do; 100 lbs of parsnip do; and 150 lbs of mangold 
wurtzel ; and, as indicating the extended culture of roots, 








‘and the advance of agricultural improvement, we add 





that he has also retailed seventy cultivators, eighty drith 
barrows ; and seventy-five of Green’s straw cutters.” 

In stating the amount of ruta baga seed sown the pre- 
sent year at ten thousand pounds, we are confident we 
should be below rather than above the actual quantity ; 
and when we remember that five or six years ago the cul- 
ture was hardly’ known, and one or two hundred pounds 
was an ample supjfiy for the country, there is evident rea. 
son for congratulating our farmers in this respect. There 
is the more reason for gratification at this extensive 
commencement in the culture of roots—for with multi. 
tudes the present year is the commencement-.as expe- 
rience shows that few or none who once attempt it, will 
abandon it; on the contrary, the half acre with which the 
doubting and fearful began a year or two since, has ex. 
panded to from one to five or six acres the present season. 
The culture of the carrot and the mangold wurtze) is also 
extending rapidly, and both these, and the turnep promise 
an ainple remunerating crop, We are glad of it; for in 
proportion as our roots increase, will be the quantity of 
good beef and mutton offered in our markets,—the pre. 
vention of disease among our domestic animals,.--and the 





herds during our long and severe winters. 
Don’t give your Chickens Salt. 

A correspondent says in a letter-— The fatal effects 
of mixing salt, in any considerable quantitics, with food 
intended for chickens, or which they can eat, received a 
singular illustration on the farm of a friend a few days 
since. Asan inducement to his horse to eat a handful or 
two of salt, he mixed it with a quart or two of meal, and 
fed itto the animal. The horse refused the mixture, and 
it was left where it was soon found bythe chickens, which 
to the number of forty-five or fifty soon caused its disap. 
pearance. Within twenty-four hours every one that eat 
of the meal died, and the greater part did not live half 
that time. There is an old saying among poulterers, that 
‘salt is health to a gosling, but death to a chicken,’ and 


the foregoing result would seem to prove that, like other 
old saws, it contains some truth.” 





Rotting of Timber. 
The July number of Silliman’s Journal contains an 
article on the rapidity with which timber rots in certain 





| 





situations, written by Mr. Tomlinson of Schenectady, il- 


safe wintering and better appearance of our flocks and 
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lustrated by the history ef examples which had occurred 
in buildings erected by himself, The conculsion to which 
Mr. Tomlinson arrives is, “that a free circulation of air 
must be allowed, or air entirely excluded, to save timber 
from decay. It has been found that when posts are set 
in the ground and cased with boards for better appear. 
ance, the confined air destroys them. Even red cedar, 
which lasts an age when set open, if cased, which is often 
done for ornament in gate posts, decays as soon as any 
other wood, by the confined air.” 





The Frost, &c. 

Extract from our Otisco correspondent, dated Aug. 10: 
‘The weather here is unfavorable for the harvest, and 
Jate sown winter wheat, or that which was badly winter 
killed, is suffering from the rust, On the evening of the 
5th there was quite a frost on the low lands in this vicin. 
ity, and some pieces of buckwheat and potatoes in such 
places were bitten. In the valley of the Tioughnioga, 
Cortland county, it was so severe as to kill some pieces of 
corn. But little wheat or barley is as yet secured, and if 
the present wet weather continues many days, both must 
be more or less injured.” 


_—— -—— 





Correction,—Three words were omitted in a sen. 
tence in the last paragraph of the 2d col. of the first 
page of the Farmer of the Sth inst. The sentence 
shiould read—* if there is one individual who has done 
more than any other to advance the interests of agricul. 
ture,” &e. 


Lime—its uses—the value of the Lime Spreader. 
E.xtract froma letter from a Virginia subscriber, 


‘ . 
laced, 





“ MovntcaLm, Loudoun co., Va. 
“July 18, 1837.  § 
Dear Sir—Within a few days I have discover- 
| aledge of limestone on my land, which, from a 
sight examination, promises to be very abundant, 
and of course profitable; for, in this region of 
intry, the eastern base of the ‘Blue Ridge,’ it is 
very searee, and of a price so high as to forbid its 
asa manure. Itis my purpose to apply it to 
the soil, as soon as I can make arrangements for 
onverting it into lime, and procure suflicient infor- 
ration to enable me to do it with advantage—to 
ocure which, the needful information, is the object 
of troubling you with this communication. To en- 
ter without experience, or intelligence upon the plan, 
would, perhaps, be unwise. 
‘Could some one of your numerous and intelli- 
sent correspondents, (or yourself, if not too much 
encumbered with other matters.) furnish an article 
pon this interesting subject, ior the Farmer and 
Gardener, he would confer upon the public an ium- 
portant benefit. I should like tosee a brief account 
if its adaptation to various soils, the proper time 
and mode of applying, the quantity per acre ; wheth- 
‘quick or slaked; on grass or ploughed land ;—in 
short, all material and pertinent facts. In appro- 
priate connexion with this subject, the best, or most 
economical method of burning lime on alarge scale, 
night be added.—I pereeive Mr. Eastman advertis- 
ig in the Farmer and Gardener, *the Lime Spread- 
r, unaccompanied by any notice or detail of its 
Wwers or peculiar merits.” 
We have inserted above an extract from a letter 
from a respected subscriber in Loudoun County, 
Virginia, and shall with great cheerfulness come 
with his request, and endeavor, in our plain way, to 
give lim answers to the questions he has propoun- 
dedtous. We are sensible that there are hundreds 
-f ethers, nay, thousands, who could do the sub- 
ject more justice than ourself; and for the interest 
of the agricultural community we do hope that some 
t our readers, who are competent to the discus. 
sion of the subject, will favor the publie with their 
views, and the results of their experience in the use 
of lime,for agricultural purposes. Lime.as a meli- 
orator of the soil was used in the earlier days of 
‘he Roman Empire ; its advantages were seen and 
icknowledged ; its wonder-working powers were 
visible on ten thousand fields centuries by-gone ; 
hnt strange as itmay seem—unnatural as is the fact 
—it is nevertheless true, that there are innumerable 
imsiances of highly intelligent farmers who still 
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‘doubt its efficacy. That those who from the preju- 
dice of misdirected or imperfect education, are in- 
competent to judge correctly should still be sceptical, 
excites no surprise in our mind ; for ignorance 
abounds in every business of life, and we have seen 
men who have been raised to the avocations of the 
soil from their “ swaddling cloths,” decrying the vir- 
tues of lime as stoutly as though they really knew 
something about it. We know an individual of this 
description, who is really so consummate a mass 
of animal matter, that if by any chance accident, 
or freak of the moon, an idea were to stray into the 
cells of his brain, an immediate eruption would be 


be witty atthe expense of those who are so “silly 
as to waste their money in buying lime” for agricul- 
tural purposes. But to return to the inquiries of our 
esteemed correspondent: 

Ist. “ Its adaption to various soils ?” 

It is adapted to the improvement of any soil 
wherein too much water does not abound. For in- 
stance, to apply it toa wet marshy spot, would bea 
waste of means, as the lime in such a position, 
could not perform its office, as it would becomea 
/mass of disintegrating mortar. 

It, however, inaproves clays, by separating the ad- 
hesive particles of which they are composed, thus 
rendering the entire body more friable and easier 
of being penetrated by the roots of plants and ve- 
getables. If there be, as there frequently is, a su- 
perabundance of acid in the soil to which it may be 
applied, it neutralizes that acid, and renders the 
earth more healthful to vegetation. The weed 
known as the sheep sorrel, whose presence is the 
certain indication of too much acid in the soil, will 
disappear upon the application of lime, and give 
place toamore wholesome growth of plants. Upon 
sandy soils, lime exerts a most happy effect, by im- 
parting to them that principle of tenacity, so essen- 
tial to the power of retaining manures. In a word 
it may be said that lime suits allsoils, except those 
that are continually wet. 

2d. The proper time and mode of applying ?” 

These must be determined by circuinstances.— 
If the soil be what is called new ground, we would 
| say, the lime should be spread on the surface, plough- 
| ed in during the fall, and on the opening of the spring 

the field should be ploughed again, in order that the 
| lime may be brought to the suriace. 
if itbe a clover-/ey, or a grass-sward, intended 











itin, a few days before seeding. 

| If a sod intended foreorn, we would say—spread 

|the lime and plough it in during the fail, and re- 

| plough in the spring Just before corn-planting time. 
Lime is strikingly beneficial to all lands, except 

those we have noted; but the greatest degree of 


\ 
| 
| 


large bodies of woody and vegetable matters. 
The received opinion now is, that it is not of itself 
a manure, but the cause of converting other sub- 
stances into food for plants. Whether this opinion 
| be correct it is not our purpose to inquire, as we 
| deem it would be an unprotitable expenditure oftime. 
We all know, however, that dime has been found in 
almost every vegetable body that has been submitted 
to analyzation, witha view of ascertaining the fact; 
and Chemists have proved, that lime is soluble in 
600 times its weight of water. If we take these 
two facts in connexion, they would seem to argue 
that besides performing the simple office of stimu- 
| lating dead vegetabie matter into a state or profita- 
ble digestion—into a pabulum capable of being ea- 
ten by living plants, that it is itself a condiment 
upon which these plants themselves delight to feed. 

3d. “ The quantity per acre, whether quick or 
slaked lime, on grass or ploughed lands ?” 

With regard to the quantity per acre a great di- 
versity of opinion exists, and pructiceis as variant 
‘as theory upon this head. 

In England, where liming his been carried to a 
much greater extent than in almost any other coun- 
try, there appears to be no settled rule of apportion- 
ment, each landholder consulting his own notions 
of propriety as to the quantity to be applied, and 
these varying from 150 to 600 bushels per acre. It 
is affirmed by European writers of approved merit, 
that strong loams and clays require more lime than 
light sands. Our own opinion is, that it is not so 
much the texture of the land, as the quantity of 
vegetable and fibrous matter it may contain. 








the consequence—and yet this man, will attempt to | 


| 
| benefit is perceivable where it is brought to act upon || 
| 
| 


Aug. 19, 1837, 





‘ aD 
In F’rance where the use of lime is justly po 
lar, they are more sparing in their doses, and on. 
of the most intelligent Agricultural Chemists Why 
have ever written upon the subject, M. Puvis. main. 
| tains with great power of reasoning, that as limes 
| a mere stimulant, only intended to digest other mat. 
| ters into nutritive substances, that small doses ate 
| the best; he thinks that 25 bushels is enough to },. 
applied at any one time : that more good, with th: 
same means, can be etiected by periodical applica. 
tions of small quantities of lime. than by PUtinic 
on large quantities ata time. The whole scope of 
this eminent gentleman’s reasoning go to show. | 
That lime isa mere stimulant, a promoter of digvs. 
tion; 2. That after it has converted the matter ip th. 
soil into food, that it remains dormant until Other 
crude substances are brought into contact with j 
and 3, That therefore ail heavy applications of }is,. 
are unnecessary and wasteful. 

In this country there is alsoa difference of op). 
ion as to the proper quantity. Some use from J5) 
to 300 bushels the acre, while others think thy; 
from 70 to 100 is enough. For ourself we certajy. 
ly would never exceed 100 bushels to the acre, an; 
would not apply that except the soil was new an; 

full of vegetable matier—a clover-ley, or a hear 
| grass sward. In most cases, and especially of ligi: 
soils, we think 50 bushels to the acre quite enough 
| ata time, 
We donot know that we should apply it to plough. 
ed land whereon there was no vegetable coating, yp. 
less we supplied that deficiency by a full dressing 
,of long manures. 


pu- 
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We are not certain that there is much difference, 
inthe good ultimately resulting, whether the lim 


lapplied be sluked or quick-lime, except so far as 
| yuantity may be concerned—and it should be bome 
lin mind, that the quantities named in this paper 
| have relation to unslaked lime. If quicklime } 
\applied, before it can be of service, it must } 
slaked, hence the justness of our position, 

One important thing to be considered is, that ss 
lime, from its great specific gravity, has a tendev: 
to sink, it is important io beep it as near the si: 
face as possible ; it cannot, therefore, be ploughed 
'in too shallow. 

4. “The bestor most economical method of bum- 
ing lime ona large svale?” 

We are not suiliciently versed in therscience of 
building kilns to answer this question satisiactori\j 
‘to our own mind, but will take the earliest opporte- 
inity of seeking advice in a quarter where we 2 
sensible we shall receive it. In Wales, they ¢ 
'not trouble themselves about kilns at the pre! 
‘time; preferring for agriculiural purposes to 
|| their lime on a plan similar to that pursued by uss 
|| making chareoal. 








- 


| 
| 5. All material and pertinent facts.” 
Upon this head we must me cessarily be briet, it 
| the facts illustrative of the improving effects of lime, 
| are so numerous as to forbid any thing like a deta 
| in a journal of the character of ours, In Englant, 
' where it has been freely used, its good effects # 
| universally admitted by all intelligent agricultunss 
‘nor are the evidences of its high estimation less nu 
| merous in other parts of Europe. Inour own coul 
‘try, Wherever lime has been used, it has made on 
| verts to the belief in itseflicacy—nay, to that of the 
| indispensable necessity of its application. "* 
| know many estates, on which by its use, the produt 
of wheat has been raised from about 7 to 20 bush- 
els to the acre: and that of other grain in an equ 
ratio of increase. Nor have its virtues been 
manifest in improving the yield of meadows ¢!® 
kinds. With these few remarks, we will close pe 
part of our duty, by simply stating, that, Pot 
opinion, no worn-out lands ean be brought up nt 
state of permanent improvement without the - 
of lime or calcareous earth in some form oF ‘ . 
—that by their use, such lands ean be yt 
most instances greatly beyond their original fert ws 
But before we close this part of out remarks, 
would enforce this truth upon our readers" 
wherever lime is applied to lands, those oe 
should every third year have a clover-ley oo. ore 
im except where there may be meadows 0 
asting duration. - 
Of the power and peculiar merits of the Lit 
Spreader, invented by Francis H. Smith, pron 
manufactured by Mr. Eastman, we would obs ~ 
that it is constructed so as to spread any given 
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farmers to engage in one of the most lucrative and 
pleasant branches of husbandry. Those in this vi- 
cinity who contemplate immediate engagement in 
the silk business, would be well paid for the trouble 

















of a visit, while the worms are winding and silk 





Farm Accommodations for Cattle. 
_ Farmers differ so much in their opinions, situa- 
| tons, pursuits, resources,&c., that itis quite impos- 
sible to lay down any general plan with regard to 





| the arrangement of accommodations for their stock. 


| In Pennsylvania there is a laudable emulation 
/among the farmers in building good barns, which 


}, accommodates their stock comfortably. In them 


‘they stow away hay and grain. When the 
| wheat is thrashed out, the straw is replaced ready 
to litter the stable and feed the cattle. ‘The proven- 
der is so convenient that a boy can feed the stock of 
a considerable farm in half an hour, without going 
out of doors; and as all the hay and straw is in one 
place, consequently all the manure, without much 
attention, centers in one body, andis by that means 
preserved, as they have mostly a cow-yard with a 
fountain of water in it; in this the manure is kept, 
and the cattle run during the day to get water. 


These barns are so constructed that the lower 
story holds all the stock, and frequently have gran- 
fries and carriage houses, with room for all the hay, 
wheat, &c., produced on one or two hundred acres. 
| This building is much more convenient, costs less, 
itakes less room, and the business is more easily con- 
| ducted, than by building corn-house, stable, carriage 
house, hay and straw sheds, all separate, as some of 
our farmers do, requiring four times the roof, which 
is the most costly part of the building, some of which 
are frequently of a temporary character, and are of- 
ten a disgrace toa handsome farm; whereas the 
barns a convenient, substantial, cheap building, con- 
sidering the accommodation it affords. 

Robert Smith, Esq., of Baltimore, give the follow- 
ing account of his dairy farm arrangements. 


“The barn is constructed according to the best 
Pennsylvania models. The yard is to the south of 
it. On the east and west sides are cow stables con- 
taining 110 well-made stalls, and well ventilated by 
a sufficient number of windows and double doors.— 
In these stables are in Summer, as well as in Win- 
ter, several ranges of cattle, duly littered and prop- 
erly secured each by a chain and halter. At the 
tails of each range of cows, there is a drain made of 
strong planks, so fixed as to receive all their dung 
and urine. These several drains have a sufficient 
declivity to carry all the fluid matter to their south- 





ern terminations, where they insect similar drains 
which convey all this liquid manure into a cistern 
fifty feet long. This cistern is so placed and con- 
structed as to receive not only the urine of the sta- 
bles, but also the liquid matter of the farm yard.— 
In it there is a pump, by means of which its contents 
are pumped intoa large hogshead, fixed ona pair of 
wheels drawn by oxen. ‘To the end of this hogs- 
head is attached a box pierced with holes, into which 
this liquid manure flows through a spigot and faucet, 
and is then sprinkled over the ground as the oxen 


“For the purpose of augmenting the quantity and 
improving the quality of the food of my stock of ev- 
ery kind, I have established a steam apparatus. It 
consists of a boiler and two wooden boxes, in which 
boxes is steamed the food. These boxes contain 
each eighty bushels. By this simple apparatus ev- 
ery species of coarse vegetable offal is converted in- 
to nourishing food, and all the ordinary provender 


The common cattle stalls of our country, says Col. 
Pickering, are so ill contrived and so straightened 
in their dimensions, that the cattle are constrained 
to liedown in part in their own dung. This dries 
and forms a thick coat on their hind quarters, from 
which they are not relieved till they shed their hair 
in the spring. They are thus rendered uncomfort- 
able. Tobe uncomfortable is to suffer some degree 
of pain; and no one will suppose that animals in 
pain can thrive, or preserve their plight with the 
same food, equally with others perfectly at ease. 

The practice of stacking hay and fodder in the 
fields, and feeding the cattle round the stacks and 
fodder houses, cannot be too much condemned.— 
The disadvantage of which are, a wasteful use of the 
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opu- ser of bushels of lime on an acre with uniformity 
Hane ind certainty—that it takes away from the labor of 
hae yreading, all that unpleasantness which rendered 
‘94 ‘so unpopular with hands engaged in it, andis on 
Mets ‘seae accounts avaluable acquisition to any farmer 
ava. “» planter, who may desire to go extensively into reeling.— Northampton Cour. 
S are he use of lime. The cart is so arranged as aged 
0 be ‘ye machinery can be taken out, when it forms a 
h the ost handy vehicle for all farm purposes. | 
ica. ~ In conclusion, we eongratulate our correspondent | 
iting anon the discovery on lis fine estate of a “ledge of 
= 5 imestone,” and we trust that it may prove as abun- } 
“sag ignt as itmow promises to be, and here let us assure || 
tne i, that should his expectations be realized, he | 
— vill have in that “ledge of limestone,” a mine of 
Other wealth, and his neighbors, the sure and certain 
th R, ource of permanent improvement for their respec- 
aime e estates. 
In the same letter whence we have taken this ex- 
— tract, our correspondent enclosed us his own sub- 
? Pad scription and that of a new subseriber he obtained 
ae that or us—For these demonstrations of kindness | 
_— toward us, We pray him to accept our unfeigned | 
©, ani Vioan . . . . 
¥ 8 : thanks. — Farmer & Gardener. 
hear Practical results of a Sitk Grower in the Connecti- | 
f hight cut Vailey. 
hough Having visited the Establishment of Mr. Timo- | 
. they Smith, of Amherst, South Parish, I was Ce- | 
lough- wshted with it asa whole, and particularly with the | 
ig, UL- cation of his humble, unpainted but neat farm- | 
essilz ouse. a short distance from a row of beautiful | 
jade trees in front; then his garden, teeming with | 
erenc . abundance of such vegetables as should always | 
e lime found on the ftarmer’s table. In this garden were | 
far as sumerous beds of the most approved kinds of mul- 
p borne erry seedlings; and then his Nursery of white 
paper \iulberry in hedge rows, of 5 and 6 years of age, 
me by 100 in number, on about half an aere of ground, 
ust be lording sufficient food for 159,000 worms, exclusive 
‘his Multicaulis foliage. His cocoonery was next 
that as visited, being the upper story of a building in his 
rdenes jarn yard, ecormmmonty called the cow House, On 
eS each side of the upper part, were set slitwork posts 
pug iied tsuitnble distance apartin the row, verging nearer 
together at the top than the bottom, so that the bot- 
bur toni shelves might be wid+r than the top, and pre- 
ventthe worms falling to the floor. There were 6 
ce of ind 7 tiers of shelves, made of rough boards on 
eter each side, from 36 to 28 inches wide, and one foot 
pportu- wart. on which the worms were fed,and when ready 
we 2 wind or form cocoons, asmall number of straws, 
hey 25 to 30, forming a bundle of about half an inch 
press 1 diaineter, cut even at each end, and tied about 
to tal two inches above the bottom, and then set across the 
ny u shelves in regular rows, S or 10 inches apart, the 
topsreaching to the under side of the next shelf, 
- ind the straws being spread out, afforded a conven- 
riet, it ‘eutlodgment for 20 or 30 worms to spin their co- 
of hime, eoons ina compact form, on the under side of each 
a deta shelf, spun so close together, that the floss of one 
ng ian, helped another worm to part of a nest, and prevent- 
ects are ed that great waste of silk into floss, sometimes seen 
i turists ‘bout cocoons, and must greatly contribute to the 
less nu lormation of silk threads instead of floss, therefore 
rm cous: must be a useful and economical improvement, 
ide col above the old mode of winding cocoons on twine or || move forward. 
it of the HH bushes, more cleanly, less waste, and easily separa- 
», We ted from the straws. — 
product The shelves can be put up at a trifling expense 
20 bush- in any out building or garret of the house; two ex- 
an equa pert hands might set up in one day, a sufficient 
een huinber of shelves to accommodate 200,000 worms. 
ws oi a Inanother building, skirted with Multicaulis trees 
lose ths HM and cuttings, was witnessed the operation of reel- 
}, In out ing silk from cocoonsof this years growth, and were || is rendered more nutritious.” 
up ‘°° MM shown a considerable quantity of reeled silk, which 
the ust Would do eredit to any country whatever. Mr. 
or oth HM Stith intends to manufacture his silk into sewings, 
ushed " although the present year is a year of experiments 
fertility: yet the bounty of this Commonwealth is so liberal 
arks, e is to cover all the expense of gathering the leaves, 
en feeding, reeling, &e. excepting the board of two fe- 
ye lan! B® males—and probably another year the bounty would 
turn’ lefray every expense, so that every pound of silk 
of mort would bea clear profit. Mr. Smith has fed about 
- 150,000 worms from his half acre, and is a confirma- 
he Li tion of what has been said “that a clear profit of 300 
Esq. - ollars might be taken from anacre set with mulber- 
obser @® 'y.” The experiment made and now making, is 
yen pul Precisely that which is wanted to encourage our 











provender ; the dung lying as it is dropped, without 
straw or any other vegetable substance brought to 
it, the manure is little in quantity, and that not lying 
in heaps, is reduced abundantly by exhalation 
and rain, without leaving any thing to the soil. 


In good husbandry, cattle are carefully housed, 
or otherwise confined to a foal yard in which are 
shelters against cold rains, during the winter and 
and as far through the spring as food will last; by 
this means there is a fair expenditure of provender, 
without waste, less exhaustion of the juices, because 
of the dung lying together in large heaps; and the 
dung being mixed with the straw and other vegeta- 
ble substances brought to the beasts as litter, the 
whole is trod together and forms a large quantity ot 
very valuable manure. 


Litter is as essential to cattle, when let into yards, 
as when placed in stalls under cover, without which 
yard manure is of small account; and unless it be in 
full proportion to the number of eattle in the yard, it 
is not thought highly of, but is a half done thing.— 
Good farmers in England deem full Jittering of eat- 
tle, when in yards, of such importance, that after 
reaping with sickles, and in-ning their wheat, they 
cut the stubble and stack it for litter. Besides straw 
and stubble for litter, they apply to the same use 
fern, and such other vegetable substances as they 
can procure ; and they buy straw from common far- 
mers who are not in the practice of littering. In all 
countries common farmers are indifferent to improve- 
ments; they work not beyond old habits; and it is 
prudent that they venture not on extensive new pro- 
jects, without first making experiments. A full 
littering is three loads of 12 or 1300 lbs. of straw 
to each grown beast. Corn stalks may be carried 
from the field in great quantities, in a skeleton frame 
cart, if not cut up and fed when fresh. 

Many farmers feed in their yards in racks, and 
suppose that they gain every possible advantage 
from the practice, by the saving of the dung dropped, 
trampled, and watered by the cattle; and though 
this practice is certainly preferable to wasteful pas - 
turing, or to feeding in the fields, yet it ought to be 
recollected that the manure will be much inferior to 
that made and preserved under cover. 


Where cattle are yard fed, or stall fed in yards 
under sheds, it is of great consequence to defend the 
beasts against the cold and damp north-east winds, 
and the cold blasts from the north-west. Mr. E. 
Duffield, therefore advised a friend who wished to 
have a complete farm yard, to erect a range of build- 
ings in a southeast direction, to have double stalls 
below, leaving the south-west and south-east sides 
open to admit the sun in the Winter, and give free 
entrance to the prevalent winds in Summer.— Prac- 
tical Farmer. 





Foot Rot in Sheep. 


The present is the time to cure the destructive 
disorder, and if any of yourreaders are disposed to 
prevent its ravages among their own or their neigh- 
bors’ sheep, they shall be instructed as to the mod- 
us operandi, without money or price. I have cur- 
ed hundreds, and can assure the public that they 


may rely upon its efficacy. First pare all the hoof 


away that covers the disorder, and probe out every 
crevice into which it has extended itself, removing 
with knife, as far as practicable, the diseased part, 
being careful, however, not to make the foot bleed. 
Then apply the composition, prepared as follows, 
to wit: half pound of powder, half lb. of burnt al- 
um finely powdered, one gill oil vitrol, and three 
gills soft water ; mix the whole together and use it 
immediately, on the sore and well feet. This com- 
pound forms a thick paste that adheres closely, and 
it is sure to do the business for that skeletonizing 
disorder. Many remedies, patent and common, 
have been before the public; but during thirteen 
years experience, I never found a sure and perfect 
remedy but the above. 
Samvuet H. Tacerr. 
Hinesburgh, July 21st, 1837. 





Beech-trees, and rock maple are said to protect 
against lightning, and should therefore be placed 
around dwellings. Ben Franklin taught another 
method—which you should not forget even if you 
do plapt the trees, ; 
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From the Farmers’ Register. 
The True Princip!es of Agricultural and National 
Prosperity Concisely Stated. 

[We are rejoiced again to hear, though as yet but 
indirectly, from our former correspondent, George 
Henry Walker, Esq., of Philadelphia Co., who has 
but lately returned from a visit to England. For 
the following notes we are indebted to one who was 
an agricultural pupil of Mr. Walker’s, and who, be- 
sides, has well studied agriculture, by re ding, and 
extensive travel and observation, as well as by cor- 
rect, though not long practice, athome. The sim- 
ple propositions here presented, concise as they are 
will serve to throw light on the letters of Mr. W. in 
vol. iii., (at pp. 536, 739, 600, and 601,) and prevent 
their continuing to be to many readers no less en- 
igmatical than amusing. The several parts of this 
general statement may also serve as texts for future 
particular and extended pieces of discussion or prac- 
tical instruction, which we indulge a faint hope of 
having in Mr. Walker’s own vigorous and impress- 
ive though eccentric and discursive language—and 
a more confident hope of similar communications 
from his friend and pupil. From the private letter, 
of the latter, we will take the liberty of quoting the 
following explanatory introduction. 


Philadelphia, June 24, 1837. 


“Inclosed you havea copy of ‘some extracts from 
the manuscript notes of a farmer. They were fur- 
nished to me by Mr. Walker, in consequence of our 
having had much conversation together on the sub- 
jects to which they refer, and without any restric- 





tion as to the use I should makeofthem. I have cop- 
ied them for publication in the Farmers’ Register, 
from a belief that they may serve ‘to pave the way’ to 
a tight understanding of a further exposition of the 
principles on which his farming is based and to a 
due appreciation of his practice, should he furnish 
you with an account of them.” 


The great and all important truth which is sus- 
tained by the reasoning of Mr. Wa'ker, and which 
is entirely conformed to by his practice, is, that un- 
less the general system of agriculture of any nation 
gives more to the land than it takes away, not only 
the prosperity of agriculture, but the prosperity of 
the nation, and the comfort and happiness of the in- 


this truth, though it would not be denied by any one, 
is neglected and opposed by the general practice of 
all the cultivators of the western, and nearly all of 
the southern states. Individuals may yet for a long 
time continue their former and present course of 
wearing out and destroying the fertility of one piece 
of land, and then flying for refuge from the evils 
which they have produced, to other new lands, to 
renew their acts ol plunder and destruction ; and not 
only single farms but even extensive regions, may 


be thus wasted and then deserted—as has been go- | 
ing on toan awful extent, in lower and middle Vir- | 


ginia. But there must be a limit to this course, 
when our country will no longer offer new spaces 
and subjects for these plunderers and destroyers— 
and an impoveri-bed land must make an impoverish- 
ed and a m/serab‘e people. To this most calamitous 
terminatio ). te general system of agriculture in the 
far greater part of the United States, is manifestly 
and strongly tending; and the only possible means 
of avoiding that end, is to enforce and command re- 
gaid to the truth, that every individual cultivator, 
as well as the whole nation, will be most profited 
by feeding and enriching the land, instead of taking 
from itas much, and returning to it as little, as pos- 
sible.—Ed. Far. Reg. ] 

The real es:ential, « ficient causes, and means of 
national prosperity, advancement, stability and per- 
manence, are the people being duly fed according to 
the organization of man, and the diferent occupa- 
tions being culy proportioned to each other, accor- 
ding to the natural tastes and capacities of each to 
fulfil the natural wants of each and of all. 

These two great and primary laws of man’s ex- 
istence and organization, are best and most duly 
and fully observed in England and the United 
States. 

For nations to be duly and legitimately fed, they 
must be legiti:nately and duly propertionately oc- 
cupied and employed, (according to the natural 


tastes and capacities of each individual,) in agricul- | 


ture, manufactures, commerce, the arts, &c.; and to 








velocity. 


ty. 
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be duly and legitimately occupied and employed, all 
must be duly and legitimately fed. 

As they are duly and legitimately fed and oc- 
cupied, so is the increase of populution the cause 
and the means of the improvement of the fertility of || 
the soil, and the consequent increase of food.— || quired to be grown; and, hence, 
Hence the rise, advancement, prosperity and stabil-| crops, are required to be grown the most 
ityof England and the United States, so far above |, are organized to be so. 
all other nations, ancient and modern—these laws 
being best observed there. 

Asthey are un-duly and non-legitimately fed 


If the modes of living and occupation, produce w US G! . 
deterioration and exhaustion of the soil, a nation || #4 non-fertilizing properties. 
must inevitably “ decline and fall,” after it reaches 
acertain amount of population. 
lation then (being un-duly and non-legitimately ted 
and occupied) produces decline with accelerating 


Incre ase of pe pu- 


The presperity of agriculture, and consequently 
the prosperity of nations, depends upon the mode in 
in which the population is ted—in other words, up- 
on the rate of wages. With low wages, nations can 
never be either permanent or prosperous. 

The rate of wages depends upon the extent of the 
development of manutactures and commerce.— 
Without these, agriculture must be in the lowest 
possible condition, and, consequently, wages must| 
be at the lowest rate, and population must be in| 
'excess—being unemployed and ill fed—the soil 
consequently and inevitably, deteriorating in fertili- 


Pauperism is the result of ignorance, want of em- 
ployment, too low wages, improvidence and drunk- 
enness—disease and accidents, &e. 


But mainly, 


itresulis from too low wages, producing undue 
modes of subsistenee—this producing deterioration 
of the soil—and from the undue proportions of oc- 
cupation,t is producing want of employment—all | 


these producing and increasing each other. 


las we break the lawsof nature, we suffer according- 
ly. The laws of our organization must be observed 
oe : . : —and with which the laws governing the production 
dividuals composing the nation, must decline: and || of food, are in strict and exact accordance, 


| 
| 


Man is organized to subsist upon animal and ve- 
cetahle tood, in all their varieties, in certain pro- | 
| portions. 


The production of food is in accordance 


| with that organization ; its full and perfeet produe- 


i 





| 


tion. 


reverse. 


crops. 


the soil. 


fertility. 





Those crops which return the most vegetable mat- 
ter, and animal manure, to the soil, are required to 
be grown in by far the large-t proportions: those 
which return the /east, in the smallest. 
ing and previous practice have been more or less the | 


Their varieties are the most 


And morees- 


Those crops which return nothing to the soil, as 
flix. hemp, tobacco, &c., are required to be grown 
in the smallest proportions. 
larger proportions. 
larger. Grass, roots and green straw (or cattle) erops 
combined, are required to be grown the most—- they 
being the main essential means 


Cotton, sugar, &e., in 
Wheat, barley, &e., in still 








All exist- 


and principles of 
Grass is required to be grown the most of 
all, being the most fertilizing and the most eco- 
nomical of al) crops, under all circumstances, and 
is the most required for cattle, sheep, and horses, to 
supply and maintain the legitimate wants ; 


iti of man 
‘and the due fertility of the soil. ' 


| 


r * 
rhe more the legitimate wants of man require a 


| crop to be removed immed lately, directly and remote. 


_ly from the soil, the less bulky itis, and the less Vege. 


, table matter and animal manureit returns to the 
_and, therefore, in the same less proportion js 


soil - 
it re 
grass and cattle 


; » and they 
Grass crops are the mos 


| economical of all crops in their cultivation. If con. 
/sumed on the land; their cost of cultivation is com. 


| 
i] 


| 


| 


| 


| 


; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


( 


| fective and deranged. 


Hence || 


| sity for the growth of weeds. 


the fertility ofthe soil. 


\ | paratively nothing, and they are the uost fertilizin, 
and occupied, so is the increase of population the (| —therefore, they are required to be the most grown, 
cause and the means of the deterioration and ex- 
haustion of the soil, and the consequent decrease of 
food. And hence the real cause of the “ decline and | the same individual with animal tood. 
fall” of all ancient empires. 


| One-fifth of an acre will supply an individual wit) 
bread ; four, five, or six acres are required to supply 


. . , In Some- 
thing like these proportions, are the different ron. 
required to be grown, according to their fertiliziy, 
° 
We cannot cultivate this crop, and rejeet other 
as we please, with impunity and success. We myc 


cultivate them al/ according to soil, climate, ang 


| 
| 


and situations, and as the wants of man require they 
in accordance with his orSanization. The laws of 


vegetation are in strict accordance with the laws oj 
'man’s mode of subsistence. 


The food of man be. 
ing duly cultivated in this order, each crop affords 
certain proportionate means of increasing the pro- 
ductiveness of the succeeding ones, and with the 
greatest possible economy of labor and time. The 
chain of these laws must be preserved entire ani 
unbroken. The more they are developed, the more 
beautiful, simple, and perfect they will be found 1 
be. Allcrops are for the use of man, directly or ind- 
rectly, and they must all becultivated. As they are 
east aside, so will the system of agriculture be de. 
in all we do, we must begin 
with first principles ; as we fail to develope these, we 
fail into error. 

All crops are required to be grown in the eye 
proportions as they possess the power of increas.n; 
\ Grass, and cattle crops pos 
sess this power in the highest degree—manufaciv 
ing crops, the least. 

Grass crops, duly cultivated, supersede the nere« 
W eeds are for the 
purpose of restoring to a certain extent, the lost fer 
tility of the soil, when unduly cultivated. They 


| increase, as that cultivation is defective in princi- 


ple. ‘Lhe different kinds, likewise, indicate the 


state and condition of the soil, and what improve 


ment it requires. ‘They are of material assistaues 


to the bad and ignorant farmer, and sure and essex: 


|tion, being in the order of its legitimate consump- || 


it 


tial guides tothe intelligent and improving one. 
The laws of population, subsistence, producti 


of food, and occupation, are all in exact, just, beat 


i| 
1) 


| 





Grass crops are required to be grown the most, ac- || 
cording to the organization of mau, and the corres-| 
ponding true and legitimate laws of vegetation, and | 
the production of food. 
‘numerous; their period of ripening, is the longest; 
they endure the longest in the soil; their cultivation 
is the cheapest, and most economica' ; and, above al! 
they return by far the most vegetable matter, and 
animal manure, together, to the soil. 
pecially, compared with other crops, if the produce 
is removed from the soil, they still re-urn, infinite- 
ly the most regetable food, to the soil, of all other 
In this, consists their great essential, indis- 
pensable, and mostimportant value and superiority. 
Most other crops, with the exception of root eroys 
consumed on the land, return only a little straw to 


tiful and harmonious proportion and accordance wilh 
each other. 

‘The Malthusian theory implies that the Creator 
has left a part of his laws deteetive and erroneous: 
aud that man has the power to remedy and corre 
them—butonly by outraging other laws. This cat 
not be. It is impossible that the gloomy, appalliug 
and disheartening theory of Malthus, can be inh 
renily true. But it is obviously true, as long as tht 


lags of subsistence, occupation, and production 


or unduly observed. 


food, are outraged, neglected, and broken. — 
Malthus only saw the /aw of population in foree: 


|| he did not see that the laws of subsists nee, of ihe 


production of food and of occupation, were broke. 
Hence, all his facts are dedv 


ced from the existence of actual decreasing produc 


tion of food, with inerease of population—hevt 
the real truth of his theory, under ¢ese condiuois 
of society. If all these laws are duly observed, the 


‘increase of population beoomes the means of lr 





crease of food. As they are unduly observed, de 
creased production of food attends increase of pop 
lation. } f 
That the law of the production and increas? ° 
food, should be, and is, in exact, just, and harmonr 
ous accordance with the law of the production 4? 
increase of population--when the laws of subsistencs 
and occupation, are duly and legitimately obsert 
ed—is obviously a principle in most beauteous bar 
mony with all the other laws of the Creator. Being 
the noblest and most important, a part of the univer 
sal system and prineiyle, that the means are 11V% 
riably adequate to meet the required ends 
wants. Id ex: 
The causes why grass and cattle crops shou! 
ceed grain and manufacturing crops, are these: 
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Man is organized to subsist, as that they should 2.May Douxe.—Fruit medium size, round, and 18. Buack Heart, Guignier a Fruit Noir.— 
do 80. a red color; it{ripens in the beginning of June, || Fruit rather large, heart-shaped ; dark purple, ap- 
The laws of vegetation require that they should || and the flesh is of a soft and agreeable acid; the || proaching to black at maturity : flesh dark red, tender 
do so. tiee a good bearer, and the fruit excellent. of excellent flavor: ripe early in July: tree a good 


To supply each individual with his legitimate 
food, requires much more land in cattle than in grain 
crops. . 

Vegetable matter, and animal manures, 
essential principles of fertility. 

Grass crops greatly exceed the grain crops in 
rariety, and the period of ripening for harvesting. 

‘They are much more economical in their cultiva- 
tion. 

They endure much !onger in the soil. 

Grorce Henry WALKER. 


are the 


Choice Collection of Fruit. 
APRICOT. 

Rev Mascuuine, Abricot Precoce, Abricot Hatif 
Musque, Early Masculine.—This is an old varie- 
ty. the fruit of which is small, of a roundish form, 
and greenish red color; the pulp is tender; the tree 
a good bearer,and the fruit esteemed for its earliness 
andtart taste; ripens in July. 

2, Hemskirnke.—Fruit middle sized, roundish, 
slightly compressed ; of a bright yellow color ; flesh 
tender, juicy, with a particularly rich, delicate fla- 
yor, resembling that of the Green Gage Plum ; ripe 
in July. 

3. Muscu-Muscn.—F ruit round, of a deep yellow 
eolor; remarkable for the transparency of its pulp, | 
through which the stone is visible ; the flesh is ve- 
ry fine and agreeable ; ripens in July. 

4, Karty Orance, Royal George, Royal Or- 
enze.— The fruit of a medium size, of a deep yel- 
low color, spotted with red or dark purple next the 
sun; flesh deep orange, succulent and well flavored ; 
not perfectly a free stone; ripens early in August. 

5, Brepa, Abricot de Holland, Amande Areline, 
Royal Persian.—Fruit medium size, of a round | 
form, and deep yellow color; the pulp is soft and 
juicy; the tree a great bearer, and the fruit which | 
ripens early in August, isin great esteem. 

5. Brusseirs.—Highly esteemed for its product- | 
iveness ; fruit medium size, inclining to an oval 
form; of ared color next the sun, covered with nu- 
merous dark spots ; the flesh is of a greeni h yellow 
color, of a brisk flavor, and not liable to become mea- 
ly; ripens in August. 

7. Moorrars, Hanson's, Temple's, Dunmore’s 
Breda.—T he tree is of vigorous growth, and extra- 
rdinarily productive ; the fruit is very large, of a 
i bright gold color, or orange, with dark spots next 
the sun ; flesh orange color, melting and excellent; 
npens early in September. 

3. Purpte, Alerandrian Abricot, Abricot An- 
doumois, Abricot Violet, Black Apricot.—A small 
globular, downy fruit, a little oblong; of a pale red 
color, becoming deep red or purple next the sun; 
flesh pale red, but orange next the stone; a little 
acid, but good ; ripens in August. 

9. ‘Turkey, Large T'urkey.—A superior apricot ; 
fruit of a medium size, deep yellow color, with red 
blotches nextthe sun . form globular; flesh firm, jui- 
ev, rich and excell nt; ripe by the end of July. 

10. Peacu Apricor, Abricet Peche, Abricot de 
Kane , Imperial Ansons.—This is a first rate 
fruit ; form variable, generally flattened ; skin slight- 
iy downy ; fawn col or next te sun, tinged with red- 
dish spots or points ; pu’p yellow, melting, juice 
abundant, high flavored aud excellent ; ripens ear- 
ly in August. 

11. Buorcuen Leavep Roman, Blofched Leared 
Turkey, Variegated Turkey, Abricot Macule. 
l'ree vigorous and productive ; fruit large size and 
tound form ; of a deep yellow color, but the pulp 
bot very juicy ; ripensearly in August. 

12. Royat, Abricot Royale—This fruit is next 
'N size to the Moorpark, rather oval, compressed ; 
of dull yellow color, slightly red; flesh pale orange, 
irm, juicy, sweet, and high flavored ; with a slight 
sid; ripens early in August. 

CHERRY. 
The forst fourteen varieties are round fruit, the last sizleen 
heart shaped. 

\. Barty May, Small Early May.—This vari- 
ety is well calculated to be trained in espalier form, 
ca naturally dwarfish. The fruit which is of 

size, is ripe before any other; its taste acid, 








ut pleasant, and the skin of a red color. 


| 


3. Lare Duke, June Duke.—A cherry of large 
size ; flesh very rich; it ripens in July, and lasts 
long on the tree, improving in its flavor. The tree 
is of vigorous growth, and an abundant bearer. 


4. Ampree, Cerise Ambree.—A large cherry 
with a round head flattened at the opposite end; 
marbled with red and yellow in the shade, bright 
red next the sun; flesh white,somewhat transparent 
very juicy, sweet, and excellent ; ripe in June & July. 

5. Arcu Duke, Griotte de Portugal, Portugal 
Duke.—A large globular red cherry ; like the May 
Duke, it grows in clusters, but the tree grows more 
vigorous than that var-ety ; an excellent cherry, and 
a great bearer ; ripe in July. 

6. Bette pe Cuoisy, Cerise de la Palembree, 
Cerise Doucette.—A middle-sized, roundish fruit, 
growing in pairs on a forked stalk ;skin transparent 
red, mottled with amber; flesh amber colored, ten- 
der and sweet. 

7. Carnation, Late Spanish, Wax Carnation. 
This fruit which derives its title from its color, is 
of a large size ; the skin is a yellowish white, beau- 
tifully mottled with red; the flesh yellow, rather 
firm, and ofa pleasant taste, but less sweet than ma- 
ny other varieties; the juice is sprightly, and of a 
pale color. This cherry ripens in July, and is held in 
high esteem for preserves. 

8. Hotman’s Duxe.—The branches of this tree 
are more spreading than the May Duke; the fruit 
is larger, of equally fine flavor, and ripens about 
two or three weeks later. 

9. Prince’s Duxe.—This cherry was raised in 
the Flushing Nursery, from the seed of a Carnation 
Cherry. The fruit is of a red color, shaped like 
that of its parent, and much compresséd ; very rich 
and luscious when at perfect maturity, which is in 
July. 

10. Kentisu, Cerisier de Montmorency, Long 
Stem Morency.—F ruit of a bright red color ; ripens 
in July, and has an agreeable acid flavor; tree a 
great bearer, and fruit much esteemed when full 
ripe ; the skin is then of a dark red color. 

11. Snorr srem Monrmorency, Montmorency a 
cros fruit, Gros Gobet, Gobet a Courte Qiteue, Ce- 
rise de Vilaine, Cerisier Coulard.—T his tree pro- 
duces abundance of flowers, but the French com- 
plain that the fruit does not set well; it is therefore 
found only in the gardens of those who prefer the 
fine quality tothe quantity of fruit. The cherry is 
large, flattened at both ends; the skin is ofa bril- 
liant red, and notvery dark ; the flesh is yellowish 
white, slightly acid, and highly pleasant. This 
fruit is considered by some as one of the best culti- 
vated ; it ripens in July. 

12. Moretia, Milan, Cerise du Nord, English 
Morello.—The fruit medium sized, round ; nearly 
black when at maturity; tree a great bearer; the 
fruit will keep late, and is excellent for preserving 
and for brandy. 

13. PLumstone Moretia.—A tree of moderate 
size,of the Duke or Kentish species ; a very large, 
dark, round cherry, nearly black; ofa rich acid fla- 
vor. The stone is very large, and resembles that of 
a plum; a native of Virginia, introduced by Wm. 
Prince, Esq. of the Linnzan Botanic Garden, Flush- 
a 

14. Warerioo.—A large, round, dark fruit, ineli- 
ning to black at maturity ; the flesh is firm and of 
an excellent flavor; raised by a daughter of Mr. 
Knight, and sonamed from its perfecting its fruit 

oon after the battle of Waterloo, The tree is of 
strong butirregular growth. ' 

15. Gascoien’s Bieepinc Heart.—Fruit large, 
oblong, of heart shape, of a dark red color; its flesh 
pretty firm, of a pleasant and fine flavor ; ripe early 
in July. ; 

16. Bicarreaux, Graffion, Turkey Bigarreau, 
White Ox Heart.—Very large, obtuse, heart-sha- 
ped, yellowish amber color, but fine red next the 
sun ; flesh firm, white, sweet, and well flavored; a 
beautiful and excellent fruit, not very productive : 
ripe in June and July. 

17. Buack Eacie.—A cherry of globular form,and 
middle size ; dark purple or nearly black ; flesh ve- 
ry tender, rich, and of excellent flavor, and ripens 
early. The tree grows strong and very upright. 








| 
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| 





bearer. 

19. Brack Tartarian, Black Circassian, Fra 
ser’s Black Tartarian, Black Russian, Ronald's 
Large Black Heart, F'raser’s Black Heart.—A 
very large, heart-shaped fruit, of a most superior 
quality: color dark shining purple, or black: flesh 
firm, dark red or purple, sweet, and of most excellent 
flavor. The tree and fruit combine an assemblage 
of good qualities; an elegant, very rapid growing 
tree, of great productiveness: very large and beauti- 
ful fruit, and excellent quality ;: ripening in June and 
July. 

20. Wurre Tartarian, White Transparent 
Crimea, Fraser's White.—A beautiful cherry, pale 
yellow, approaching to an amber next the sun; a 
much admired fruit, of excellent flavor; a good 
bearer, ripening early inJuly. This tree grows vig- 
orous and upright; it is thus readily distinguished 
from another variety, bearing the same title. 

21. Buack Carone, Couronne Coroun.—T his is 
a large and improved variety of the Black Mazzard, 
which it resembles in form, color, and general prop- 
erties ; the fruit ripens in July ; the tree yields plen- 
tiful crops. 

22. Hererorpsuire Buiack, Late Black Heart.— 
Large black, and heart-shaped; a most excellent 
cherry, and a great bearer; and more valuable for 
ripening late, when most other varieties are gone. 

23. Evxuorn, Black Oa Heart.—A large cherry 
ripening between the Black Heart and its varieties ; 
its flesh remarkably hard, and very peculiar; and 
though not highly flavored, it is supposed by some, 
that from its solid consistence, it may be profitably 
cultivated, to be transported froma distance to mar- 
ket. 

24. Erton.—This tree is very vigorous and pro- 
ductive ; the fruit is pretty large, heart-shaped ; pale 
clossy, yellow in the shade, but marbled with bright 
red next the sun; flesh firm, sweet and rich; ripe 
early in July. 

25. FLorencr.—Large, heart-shaped, depressed ; 
ofa yellow amber color, marbled with light red in 
the shade, bright red next the sun; tolerably firm, 
juicy, rich and sweet; ripe end of June. 

26. Harrison’s Heart, Red Ox Heart.—A large 
heart-shaped cherry, yellowish or amber color, but 
light red next the sun; flesh tender and highly fla- 
vored; ripens early in July. 

27. Knicut’s Karty Brack.—Blossoms early; 
fruit resembles the Waterloo ; of a rich dark hue; 
its flesh is firm and juicy; it is abundantly sweet, 
and ripens by the middie of June. 

28. Remineron Wurre Heart.—A moderate sized 
cherry, of pleasant flavor; chiefly valuable for its 
very late maturity ; it is said to have originated in 
Rhole Island. 

29. Wurre Heart.—This cherry ripens immedi- 
ately after the May Duke; the fruitis of medium size, 
oblong, and heart-shaped ; the skin is of a fine appear- 
ance, being a yellowish white on one side, and ting- 
ed with pale red next the sun; the flesh is rather 
firm, of pleasant flavor, accompanied by honied 
sweetness; but the tree bears very indifferently. 

30. Downron.—A new variety raised by Mr. 
Knight. Fruit rather round, inclining to heart- 
shape; of a pale yellow color, sprinkled with minute 
red spots, and large patches of dull red or maroon ; 
flesh pale amber color, tender a d juicy, very sweet 
and high flavored; ripens early in July.—Bridge- 
man. 











Corn— Suckers, 


Some persons without understanding the natural 
history of the plant, at the last dressing pull off the 
suckers, which is ruin to the crops, as they are ab- 
solutely necessary, not only to filling out the ends 
of the most of the first ears, but to filling out the 
late ears in some degree. 

The time in which the male blossom on the main 
stalk remains in vigor is not more than six days, 
when the scason is good: but if the weather is hot 
and dry, or it is very stormy, itis not solong. And 
this lengthis only enough to fructify the earliest ears 
in which the female blossom comes out first from 
the germ of the lowest grains, and present them- 
selves in circles at the end of the corolla or husks, 
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they are every day and every hour presenting new 
circles of female blossoms, until the whole are thus 
impregnated. But if the heat is so excessive as to 
kill the male blossom before the whole of the fe- 
male blossom has come out of the corolla or husk, 
then if there are no suckers tosupply the deficiency 
of pollen, there will be a portion of the upper end 
of the ear that will be barren of grain. To supply 
this deficiency of pollen, Providence, in organizing 
the corn plant has ordered that the three lower joints 
should produce suckers that should come up in suc- 
cession,to supply a continual source of the fructity- 
ing principle tothe whole succession of ears that 
may come out for the space of at least three weeks 





afterthat on the stalk has been exhausted. And 
on this succession of male blossoms, the greatness 
of the crop depends. And the land should be so} 
rich as to force out at least two suckers on every 
stalk,orno very great crop should be expected. But 
if the land isso rich as to produce these, then in- 
stead of having the usual crop of about 35 bushels 
to the acre, the careful farmer may expect from 80 
to 120 bushels with very little extraordinary ex- 
pense, and this land will be prepared for other crops. 
You will please to indulge me further to observe 
on the culture of corn, that to manure poor land in 
the hill is bad cultivation, although it is true that by 
this mode, the early growth of the corn is promo- 
ted; but the moment the roots of the plants extend 
beyond the manure, the growth of the crop is check- 
ed, at the most critical season when the suckers and 
ears are setting, by which it often happens that the 
stalk still runs up, and the male blossom comes out 
and is spent before th® female blossom appears at 
all. Butif the shovel fullof manure that has been 
put in each hill, had been incorporated with the 
soil, the early growth of the crop would have not 
been so rapid, but then the growth would have 
been equal in all parts of the plant, and a crop 
would have been received in proportion to the good- 
ness of the soil and preparation, and the attendance 
given it— Germantown T'el. 








On Buying and Stocking a Farm with Cattle. 
The first object of attention, is to consider the 
proportion between his stock and the quantity of 





feed which will be necessary to support them. The 
nature, situation, and fertility of the soils that com- 
pose his farm are worthy cf notice ; also the purpose 
ior which he designs more particularly to rear or 
feed his catile ; whether for the pail, or for beef. 

In fact, it will be expedient to observe the great- 
est exactness in this proportion, because, if he 
should overstock his land, he will be compelled to 
resell before the cattle are in a fit state for the mar- 
ket, and, consequently, at certain loss; while, on the 
other hand, he will incur a loss in his profit, if he 
should not stock his land with as many cattle as it 
will bear. 


Formerly, a great prejudice prevailed in favor of || 


big-boned, large beasts, but it has been ascertained, 
that this breed is, in point of profit, much inferior to 
the middle-sized kind. By a careful attention to the 
selection of stock, great progress may be made to- 
wards the improvement of the different species. A- 
mong the various professional breeders of modern 
times, few have attained greater celebrity than the 
late Mr. Bakewell, of England, to whom we are in- 
debted for many new and important improvements 
in the science of rearing cattle. 

The principle which he invariably adopted was, 
to select the best beast, that would weigh most in 
the valuable joints ; so that, while he gained in point 
of shape, he also acquireda more hardy breed. By 
attending tothe kindliness of their skin, he became 
possessed of a race which was more easily fed and 
fattened than any other. 

For many years, the ee was to judge by the 
eye only, without regarding the other qualities of the 
animal. But, in the present improved age, a more 
rational mode of forming the judgment has been 
adopted. The sense of touch is now brought in aid 
of the sight. By repeated practice, the art of judg- 
ing o' the kindliness to fatten has been broughtto such 
perfection, that any well informed breeder, will tell 
almost instantaneously, in what points or parts they 
will or will not fatten. 

In the selection, the refore, of livestock in general, 
the young farmer will find it necessary attentively 
to consider the following particulars: Beauty, or 


pact, that every part of the animal bears an exact 
consistency, while the careass should be deep and 
broad, and the less valuable parts (suchas the head, | 
bones, &c.) ought to beas smallas possible. Fur- 
ther, the shoulders ought not only to be light of 
bone, and rounded off at the lower point, but also 
broad and well covered with flesh. The back also 
ought to be wide and level throughout. 
In rearing live stock ofany description, it should 
be an invariable rule to have the increase from simall- 
boned, straight-backed, healthy, clean, kindly-skin- 
ed, round bodied, and barrel-shaped animals. 

In the purchasing of cattle, whether in a lean or 
fat state, the farmer should on noaccount buy beasts 





| out of richer or better grounds than those into which | 


he intends toturn them. For, in this ease, he must | 
inevitably sustain a very material loss, by the cattle | 
not thriving, particularly if they be old. It will, | 
therefore, be advisable to select them, etther from | 


breeds as are best adapted to the nature and situa- 
tion of the soil. 

Docility of disposition, without being deticient in | 
spirit, is of equal moment. Independently of the 
damage committed by cattle of wild tempers on fen- 
ces, fields, &e., it is a fact, that fame beasts require 
less food to rear, 8B} nor, and fatten them 3; con- 
sequently every attention ought to be paid, early to 
accustom them to be docile and familiar. 

Hardiness of constitution, particularly in bleak | 
and exposed districts, is indeed a most important re- 
quisite. In every ease itis highly essenual to a far- | 
raer’s interest to have a breed that is liable neither to | 
disease nor to any hereditary distemper. 

Connected with hardiness of constitution is early | 
maturity. This however, can only be attained by | 
feeding cattle insuch a manneras to keep them con- | 
stantly in a growing state. By an observance of 
this principle, it has been found that beasts and sheep 
thrive more in three years, than they usually do in 
five when they have not sufficient food during the 
winter. In the common mode of rearing, their | 
growth is checked. 

Working,or an aptitude for labor. Whether kine 
be purchased for the plough, or for the purpose of | 
fattening, it will be necessary to see, that they are 
young, in perfect health, full-mouthed, and not bro- 
ken in any part. 
they are not hide-bound, or they will not feed kind- 
ly 











The same remark is applicable to cows intended 
for the pail. Theirhornsshould be fair and smooth, 
the forehead broad, udders white, yet not fleshy, but 
thin and loose when empty, (to hold the greater quan- 
tity of milk,) but large when full. 

Besides the rules above stated, there are some par- 
ticulars with regard to the ae of cattle and sheep, 
which merit the farmer’s consideration. Neat cat- 
tle cast no teeth until turned two years old, when 
they get twonew teeth; at three they get two more; 
and in every succeeding year get two until five years 
old, when they are called full-mouthed. Though 
they are not properly full-mouthed until six years 
old, because the two corner teeth, which are last in 
renewing, are not perfectly up until they are six. 

The horns of neat cattle also supply another eri- 
terion by which the judgment may be assisted, after 
the signs afforded by the teeth become uncertain.— 
When three years old, their horns are smooth and 
handsome ; after which period there appearsa circle, 
or wrinkle, which is annually increased as long as 
the horn remains; so that, according to the number 
of these circles or rings, the age of a beast may be 
ascertained with tolerable precision. 

Sometimes the wrinkles are defaced, or artificial- 
ly removed, by scraping or filing. This is a frau- 
dulent practice, too frequently adopted, in order to 
deceive the ignorant or inexperienced purchaser, as 
to the real age of the animal. These circles, how- 
ever, must not be confounded with those ringlets 
which are sometimes found at the root of the horn 
and which are a pretty sure indication thatthe animal 


had beenill-fed during its growth.— Farmer's School 
Book. 





Indian Corn, 
A Winthrop correspondent of the Maine Farmer 
who has kept a memorandum of the growth of corn 
in his garden for about 17 pram says as follows :— 





symmetry of shape ; in which the form is so com- 


I havé uniformly planted about the first of May if 








the season was not very backward indeed. I have 











That the hair stare not, and that | 





stock feeding in the neighborhood, or from such || . 
\| boil Aug. 4th. 





a 


noted when I have discovered the first spindle, th 
first silk, when it was fit to boil, when corn Was 
very late, and what the crop was in the fall. In 1999 
and 1821, 1 only noted, however, when | discovered 
the first spindle. 
1820, July 6, ist spindle. 

Ee ee 
1822, JunetsS, “ July 4, silk’d. 
1823, a Saye “4 " 
In all the above seasons, except the last, I had corn 

fit to boil in July—the last of the above not untij 
Aug. 5—yet tiiere was a tolerable crop in the coup - 
try that year. 
1824, July 7, ist spindle, July 18th, silked—none 
fit to boil until August 11, yet a middling crop in Au. 
tumn. 
1825, June 33, first spindle, July 6, silked—fit t, 
boil July 26, 
1826, June 19, first spindle, July 4, silked. 
1827, June 24, tirst spindle, July 7, silked—fit t, 


1828, June 13, first spindle, July 5, silked—fit ty 
boil July 18; this was a small inferior corn, 

1829, no minutes made. 

1830, June 26, first spindle, June 30, silked. 
1831, June 1S, first spindie, June 30 siiked—bol- 
ed July 22. 

1832, July 6, first spindle, July 26, silked—not {it 
to boil until Aug. 15, four days later than ever be- 
fore. There was a sinall crop in autumn, there be- 
ing an early frost. 

1833, June 28, first spindle, 
boil Aug. 4. Small ¢ 

1834, July 3, ist spindle, July 15, silked—fit: 
boil 5th of Aug. Ordinainary erep. 

1835, July 4, Ist spmidie, July 19, silked—fit to boil 
Aug. 8—light crop. 

1836, July 6, Ist spindle, July 19, silked—fit 1 
boil Aug. 1d—miserable crop, there being an early 
and severe frost. 

1837, July 6, ist spindle. 


silked July 12—fit 
rop im autumn. 


Working of Oxen. 

Much difference of opinion, says the author 
the Ene. of Agr., formerly prevailed as to which ¢ 
the two animals, the horse or the ox, should be pre- 
ferred for the purpose of farm labor; and_ the pre- 
ference has generally been given by speculative 
writers to the ox, and by practical farmers tothe 
horse. The first objection to oxen is, that they are 
unfit for the various labors of modern husbandry, 
for travelling on hard roads in particular, for all dis- 
tant carriages, and generally for every kind of wos 
which requires despatch. Another is, that ani 
team capable of performing the work of two ho 
ses, even sueh kind of work as they can perfor, 
consumes the produce of considerably more lai 
than the horses. And as to the money price of the 
horse and ox, this, it is evident, is merely a temp 
rary and incidental circumstance, which depevés 
upon the demand. 

Notwithstanding the judgment thus pronouncte 
on this subject, we find in this country the practie 
and experience of many farmers to be directly at 
variance with it. Inacommunication of the Hox. 
Levi Lincoln, of Mass. to the Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, he says: we 
inquire the mode of breaking, feeding, and work: 
ing our oxen. 

“The best broken oxen are those which are ear 
ly trained, and accustomed to the yoke with occ 
sional light work. They are often broken atas er 
ly as one or two years of age, with gentle an ind 
tientusage. At this period they are more doci 
and tractable, and it is thought become more powe 
ful by being sooner accustomed to each other, wr 
to the application of their strength to the draug ; 
I believe they may be taught to travel in almost ni 
gait ; certain it is, the rate at which oxen differen: 
broken will walk with their load, would seem ihe 
credible toa person ignorant of the difference 1D “ 
mode of their training. To accustom them ie 
quick pace, they should at first be driven to they? ? 
while young, withoutany or with a very light bm + 
and never heavily loaded until they have arriv 
full strength and maturity. ; 

“A great fault with naar people is, too or 
indifference to the construction of the —. fot 
most any shapeless piece of wood, with hole 
the insertion of the bows, is made to answer } the 








to the ease of the draught, the adaptation© 
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yoke or bow to the neck of the bullock, and the po- 
‘tionof the staple and ring in the yoke, are alto- 
vether material. Forcommon use and for plough- 
ing, I have found that y okes are generally too short. 
cattle of the largest size require a yoke from four 
and a half to five feet in Jength. In short yokes 
they are apt to haul, as is termed, that is, draw 
iron each other, and to such a degree im some in- 
stances, as to cross their fore legs, and destroy their 
power and greatly iinpece their progress. I once 
owned a pair, made totally useless by this habit, 
nnd afterwards entirely corrected it by the applica- 
tion of a yoke of eighteeninches more length. A 
short yoke is necessary only in snow paths, where 
cattle would otherwise crowd against each other, the 
opposite of hauling, but of the same mischevious 
eflect. ? 

“In respect to what oxen may be made todo ina 
short time, or as an experiment on their strength, ] 
must refer you to the results of our ploughing match- 
es and trials of strength. Withus they are but 
little used on the road, except in the transportation 
of heavy loads forshort distances in the same town, 
er between neighboring towns. One reason why 
horses are preferred for wagoning on the road, may 
be, that they can be made to travel quicker, and 
that from the construction of the hoof they are less 
jiable to lameness than the el 
hecoming foot sore. On the other hand, the patient 
and steady labor of the ox finds no substitute in 


. 


the horse for the labor of the farm, and the lat-| 
except in oceasional aid of 


rer is seldom seen there, 
the Ox team, or with the light plough between the 
rows of corn. 

“The value of a yoke of oxen ora pair of horses 
for use in all the work of a farm. admits of no com- 
So decided is the preferance for the for- 
mer, that] do not believe a single farmer can be 
found in this extensive agricultural country, who 
rertorms his labor by horses, without oxen ; while 
there are hundreds, 1 liad almost said thousands, 
who make no other use of horses in husbandry,than 
to furrow for plant.ng, and plough among their corn 
for hoeiug. 


parison. 


“Our oxen, also, to answer part of your inquiries, 
arekept in a cheaper and less expensive manner 
than horses. In the Summer they are uniformly 
grazed in the pastures. In the cold and Winter 
seasons, they are put into the barns, and fed upon 
stock hay, as it is entied, that which grows in mead- 
ows, and upon the fodder of corn stalks,husks,&e.,un- 
less, indeed, they are imore severely worked than 
isual, when hay of better quality is given them ; 


and in all cases as the Spring advances, their keep- 


oven-footed OX, or by 





slightly acidulous flavor, which renders it agreeable 
to the palate. The bran should not, therefore, be 
entirely separated from the flour. 

Soil.—The soils designated by Von Thaer as 
suitable for rye, and because, perhaps, that they are 
illy adapted to other crops, contain from 18 to 23 
per cent of clay, from 75 to 80 of sand, little or no 
carbonate of lime, and but 1} per ceat of humus, or 
vegetable mold. They are considered the lowest 
rate of sandy lands,and in the comparative estimate 


strong wheat lands. A large body of the lands in 
the northern and middle states are therefore proper 
lands for this grain. In truth, it is generally sown 
upon soils that promise little return in better crops, 
and is too often left to shift for itself. Yet it ne- 
vertheless will repay good treatment, as well as 
more favored crops. It is the only grain that will 
grow upon soils containing more than 85 per cent 
of sand. 

CuttivatTion.—Farms that will not produce good 
wheat, may be made to produce good rye; yet to 
render it profitable, it should not be made to follow 
in consecutive years, as it often is, in the same field 
|| —sown with wheat in the proportion of one to thir- 
ty of seed, rye isaffirmed to be beneficial to the pro- 
|| duet of the wheat, affording shade and shelter, and 





the sample of the grain, and, upon light soils, often 
giving an increase of two bushels per acre in the 
product. This fact, which we take from No. 6, vol. 
lii., Of British husbandry, may afford useful sugges- 
tions to those who raise wheat only for their house- 
hold consumption. Rye will not thrive upon a wet 
| soil. 
|| wheat. 

|| The seed is generally sown early in September, 
|| sometimes in August, and sometimes, in an emer- 
gency, in November. It requires more covering 
|| than wheat. 
1] - . é 

|| When sown early, rye is often depastured in au- 
|| tumn, by calves, sheep, and even cows, without'pre- 
|| judicing the crop, and even to itsadvantage. It is 
| often sown asa soiling crop, to be cut in the spring 
| and fed to stock. The quality of the flour is impro- 
| 
} 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 








ved by the grainbeing cut before it has become per- 
fectly hard.—Cultivalor. 





In Thorndike we saw a very simple apparatus for 
grinding or rasping apples, to make cider, which we 
'thought would answer very well for rasping beets. 
{t consisted of a short cylinder, about 8 or 10 inches 
‘in diameter, 





in which were driven bits of wire or 


PER Ne ey, tae ; . * |) headless board nails.in columns, about three or four 
ing 1s Improved, and with better hay some grain is || , 


added. I speak of the 
There are some who 
ousiy, and others 

tioned. 


general practice of farmers. 

keep their oxen more gener- 
nore hardly than I have men- 
daily application of the curry comb or ecard, and 
coarse food, without severe labor, the best farms 
will at all times exhibit teams of most vigorous and 
powerful cattle, and their best hay and their grain 
will be saved in their beef and pork, and in the pro- 
luce of their dairies for the market. 


“Oxen yoked to acartare greatly superior to hor- 
ses attached to a wagon. The greater weight) 
which may be carried by the former, and the facili- 
ty with which it is removed, by tipping up, are of 
most striking advantage in the ordinary business of 
afarm. Itis said that a cord of green oak or hick- 
ry wood is not an unusual load for a yoke of oxen 

carry upon acart, while it would certainly require 
‘he power of three horses on a wagon. The esti- 
mate of relative expenses of keeping a pair of hor- 
‘es and of oxen, is in the proportion of three for 
the former, and two for the latter, and to this is to 
beadded the value of the ox for beef when their 
Strength fails for labor." —Practical Farmer. 


Tillage Husbandry. 
_ Rye ranks next to wheat, as abread corn ; is used 
(ur that purpose in the entire northern part of the 
“vntinent of Europe, and very extensively in the 
horthern states of America. particularly in New Eng- 
‘and, where it is generally combined with com meal 
inthe fabrication of bread. In Holland, and in 
Some of the German States, rye bread is fed alike to 
°rses and their drivers. It is considered whole- 


}inches apart, running spirally, lengthwise of the cy]- 
linder, and the nails or wires separated, perhaps a 


| . . 7 * 1 

: | quarter of an inch. This is made to revolve at the 
4 i 1} ~ - 1 , ” » - » 1 P J ~~ 

, ottom of a hopper, and close to a hard facing, on one 
But with a clean and warm stable, the a 2 Fon denwcadhe  ehene 


| The apples are crushed between the teeth on 
| the cylinder and the hard facing, at the rate of about 
;onebushel per minute. This apparatus iscarried by 
| water. Itisowned by Capt. Timothy Ferrel, a very 
large farmer. The same water machinery is made 
to turn a grindstone and churn butter. A long lev- 
er, swung, in the middle, which can be connected 
with the grindstone crank balances up and down 
and plies the churn dasher at the other end.— 
The butter from a large churn full of cream can be 
extracted in about five minutes, 


genuity has compelled it to well work its way to a 
jarger stream—to water horses, grind apples, turn 
grindstone, churn butter, and irrigate a fine home- 
lot.— Hampshire Gazette. 





The Raising of Dacks. 

These birds being acquatic in their habits, most 
persons suppose they ought to give the young ones 
a great deal of water. ‘The consequence is, they 
soon take colds, become droopy, and die. This 
mode should be avoided. Ducks, when first hatched 
are always inclined to fever, from their pinion-wings 
coming outso soon. This actsupon them as teeth- 
ing does on ehildrén. The young ducks should, 
consequently be kept from everything, which may 
have atendency tocreate cold inthem. Toprevent 
this, therefore, I always allow my young ducks as 
little water as possible. In fact, they should only 
have enough toallay their thirst, and should on no 








‘eme, and the husk possesses an aromatic and 


!account be permitted to play in the water, If the 


of value, as worth only one-fifth of the first class of 


protecting the latter from mildew, much improving 


lts general treatment nearly resembles that of 


The water power 
is nothing buta little babbling brook, but Yankee in- 











meal 


person lives near the city, liver and lites should be 
boiled, and chopped up fine, and given to the young 
ducks. Or, if fish, crabs, oysters, or clams, can be 
procured they should be given. In case none of 
these can be got, all the victuals should be boiled 
before feeding. Boiled potatoes mixed with hom- 
inie are also excellent. Half of the ducks which 
are lost, are because raw food is given them.— 
To sum up all in a word—if you wish to raise 
almost every duck that is hatched, give them 
little water, and feed them on no food which 
is not boiled. By observing this plan, I raise for 
market, and for my own table, between two and three 
hundred ducks every year.—Southern Agr. 


Berkshire and China Pigs for sale. 


VPRNHE subscriber has a considerable number of the pure 

Berkshire and China Pigs on sale at his residence on 
the Niagara river, 2 miles below the Biack Rock mills. He 
has also crossesof the Berkshire and China, and the China 
with the long English breed which are equally quiet in their 
habits, and possess the same tendency to fattening as the 
former, and have much the advantage in size. The character 
of these breeds are so well known throughvut the state that 
any description would Le superfluous; they are the choicests 
breeds inEngland,and the only kind used,by their besif{armers, 
and it is believed the same quantity of food willmake from 25 to 
75 per cent. more pork in these hogs than if fed to tae ordi- 


nary breeds, 
PRICES. 
Pure China or cross of China with the long Eng. 
lish per pair at 4 weeks old, $12 00 
do. do. do. 6 weeks old, 15 00 
Cross of China & sey i send at 4 weeks old,14 00 
) 

















do. do, do do 18 00 
Pure Berkshire, do. 4 do. 15 00 
do. do. 6 do. 2000 


Communications made through the post office, should be 
directed to Buffalo. 
june3ftf 


—_— 


A. B. ALLEN. 


Improved Cuitivators. 
UST received from Albany, a few of Bement’s Expand~ 








eV ing Horse Hoes or Cultivator, with extra moul!dboards, 


&c. complete. These are the most approved and perfect im- 
plements of the kind now in use, and deserve the particular 
attention of Genesee Agriculturists, 
REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 
Rochester Seed Store, June 29, 1337. 





Valuable Publications. 


HE following valuable works are published by D. A. Mi 
nor and G. C. Schaeffer, 30 Wall-street, New-York, to 
whom all] orders should be addressed; 

New York Farmer, and American Gardeners’ Magazine,— 
published in semi-monthly parts of 16 pages, at ‘Three Dol 
lars per annum, in advance, 

Rail Road Journal, and Advocate of Internal Improvements 
--published once a week, in a large octavo form of 16 pages 
at five dollars per annum, in advance. 

Mechanics’ Magazine, and Journal of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute-—published and forwarded, in weekly sheets of 16 pages, 
or monthly parts of 64 pages, if desired, at three dollars per 
annum, in advance. 

Transactions of the Instiiution of Civil Engineers of Great 
Britain--Republication, in six parts. ‘This work is from the 
nens of the most eminent Engineers in Great Britain. Price 
three dollars per copy, or five dollars for two copies; it can be 
sent by mail to any part of the country. The English copy, 
from which this is printed, cost ten dollars, and others were 
sold for the same by the importers. There will be about furty 
pages of Engravings, neatly done on wood, 

Also, Pambour on Locomotion; Van de Graaff on Rail 
Road Curves; Nicholson’s Abridged Treatise on Architec- 
ture, with over 40 pages of Engravings; and Views of the 
Thames Tunnell, 





‘Valuable Works on Gardening. 


ne Younc GARDENER’s AssisTANT—containing prac- 

Tv tical directions for the cultivation of Vegetables, Fruits 
and Flowers. By T. Bridgeman, seedman and florist, New 
York—seventh edition, improved. Price $1. 

Tae Frorist’s Guipe—containing practical instructions 
for the cultivation of Flowers. By the same author. Price 
37 1-2 cents. a 

Tue Kircuen Garpener’s INsTRUCTER—-containing 
ample directions for the cultivation of culinary vegetables, 
herbs, &c. By the sameauthor. Price 37 1-2 cents. 

For sale by REYNOLDS & BATEHAM, 

May 20. Rochester Seed Store. 


WWiLtitAm ATKINSON, LAND AGENT, 17 
Exchange-street, Rochester. j(# Farms for sale. 
march 4 6m 


LBS. Ruta Baga, English Turneps, and 
2.000 Mangel Wurtze seed, just received "trom 
England, and for sale at reduced prices, at the English Seed 


Store, 62 Buffalo st. KEDIE & HOUGHTON. 
april 29 


3 125 LBS. Ruta Baga, White Flat, Norfolk, 
@ 9 Long Tankard, Yellow Bullock, and other 
Turneps, Mangel Wurtzel, French Sugar Beet, and Orange 
Carrot, witha great variety of English Imported Garden Seeds 
—‘*cheap as dirt.’? at the Rochester Seed Store, Arcade 
Buildings. apr29 REYNOLDS & BATEHABL, 
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From the Philadelphia U. 8S. Gazette. 


The subjoined gem, from the Knickerbocker, 
bears the initials of Mr. Cxarx, of the Philadelphia 
Gazette. It bears the impress of a Poet, it has in 
itself the fidelity of nature and smoothness of art— 
commend us to the verse that makes us feel, that 
ealls up the affections, that “ brings remembrance 


full upon the eye,” and sets before us the image of 


that lost one, the solitary lamp over which the heart 
had brooded until it began to forget Him who gave 
the treasure. Happy indeed will it be, if the de- 
pendence is acknowledged when He taketh away. 
DEATH OF THE FIRST-BORN. 
“ Ah! welaway! most angelike of face, 
A childe, young in his pure innocence, 
Tender of linbs, God wote, full guilteless, 
The goodly faire that lieth here speectiess, 
A mouth he has, but wordis hath he none ; 
Cannot complain, alas! for none outrage, 
Nor grutched not, but lies here, all alone, 
Siillas a lambe, most meke of his visage ; 
What heart of stele could do to him damage, 
Or suffer him die, beholding the manere 
And lvoke benigne of his tweine eyen elere 2” 
LYDGATE. 


Young Mother,—he is gone! 


His dimpled cheek no more will touch thy breast ; 


| 


No more, the musie tone 


THE GENESEE FARMER 


























Aug. 19, 1837, 
: Sn 
have been growing in number and boldness since || The engine is constructed on an improved prince) te 
the early fruits have commenced ripening, and|/and finished in the best manner. She weg °y 
should they continue without interruption through- | tried on the premises, and propelled at the mga 
out the season, there is scarcely an individual hav- 1 seventy-two miles per hour! It is said that this 
ing fruit trees on his premises who will reap any | machine, and the similar one built at Newcastle, 
benefit from them. The loss of fruit is not the}! will, on their arrival at St. Petersburgh, have ‘Soet 
only inconvenience resulting form these highly || the Emperor upwards of £2,000 each,—g,. 
censurable practices. Fences are prostrated, - 
vegetables and growing crops are trodden un-| ae 
der foot, and trees mutilated and permanently in- | At Jamaica, aged upwards of eighty, lives a man 
jonah te te yranckiig: Seyund, cadnsanee to bet STi. Ge ataier Conan 
ius cereni S prive hi > HAS || | se ih tax bis y ae "STO Tol- 
engaged for years in cultivating and bringing to|| lowers, not slaves, sit with him at the same table — 
maturity. The practice is immoral, illegal, des-| He is shrewd in his dealings, and prospers ; he ro. 
tructive of good order in society, and disreputable | COSMIses NO” currency, butcoin, will receive, and 
to the character of the village. The law classes it | pays i Tr. Phe last land aene : Jamaica. 
with darceny, and subjects it to the same punish- || Was Made by him—nine aeres at S1O00 per aere. 
ment, sitet of fine, mt imprisonment, or ar as } one halt down, on delivering the deed. He requir. 
shall be adjudged by the Courtbefore which the of- | ed this to be paid in specie, which, as he has always 
feuder may be tried. They whounder cover of the || done, he lent on mortgage at fice per cent. He ne 
night and without any compunctious visitings of | ver takes more declaring that to be all that the use 
conscience, clandestinely enter upon the premises |) ol STEAL Ginn pe refuses more. He has 
of their neighbors and secretly appropriate to their || POW 90U,NUU OF OU, ent on mortgage at that 
lown use what manifestly does not belong to thei, |, Pate. A lew months ago he boughta cow Of a neigh 
| will have no one to censure but themselves. should | bor, for $27,50. A week or two afterwards, he came 





A Rare Character. 











H they be brought into publie disgrace, and visited |, the seller and said thatthe aniinal was better than 
with the penalty a‘tached to such misdemeanors, |! she had been represented to be; that it Was his way 
We trust that it will not become necessary to make || to do, as well as to require justice in all his dealings 
aud he tendered the seller $2,£0 more. 


Float from his lips, to thine all fondly prest; 
His smile and happy laugh are lost to thee— 
Earth must his mother and his pillow be. 


His was the morning hour; 
And he hath passed in beauty froin the day, 
A bud, not yet a flower— 
Torn, in its sweetness, from the parent spray! 
The death wind swept him to his soft repose, 
As frostin spring-time blights the early rose. 


Never, on earth, again 
Will his rich accents charm thy listening ear, 
Like some A®olian strain, 
Breathing at even tide, serene and clear; 
His voice is choked in dust, and on his eyes 
The unbroken seal of peace and silence lies. 


And from thy yearning heart, 
Whose inmost core was warin with love for him, 
A gladness must depart, 
And those kind eyes with many tears be dim— 
While lonely memories, an unceasing train, 
Will turn the raptures of the past to pain. 


Yet, mourner! while the day 
Rolls like the darkness of a funeral by, 

And Hope forbids one ray 
To stream athwart the grief-discolored sky ; 
There breaks upon thy sorrow’s evening gloom, 
A trembling lustre from beyond the tomb: 


Tis from the Better Land! 

There, bathed in radiance that around them springs, 
Thy Loved One’s wings expand, 

As with the hymning cherubim he sings, 

And all the glory of that God can see, 

Who said, on earth, to children—“Come to me.” 


Mother,—thy child is blest: 
And though his presence may be lost to thee, 
And vacant leave thy breast, 
And missed, a sweet load from thy parent knee; 
Though tones familiar from thine ear have passed, 
Thou’lt meet thy First-Born, with his Lord, at last. 
Philadelphia, May. W.G.C., 





Robbing Orchards, &c. 


The frequent depredations which of late have 
been committe! upon the property of certain inhab- 


itants of this village, call loudly for the adoption of 


such measures as shall lead to their discontinuance 
and the punishmentof offenders. We refer tothe 
nightly trespasses upon orchards and gardens, by 
thoughtless and evil-disposed persons, for the pur- 
pose of carrying off fruit. A number of individu- 
als have called upon usand uttered their complaints, 
accommanied with the request that we would bring 
up the subject in our columns, and publish their de- 
termination to visit with the utmost severities of the 
law, every person whoshall be detected in these ne- 
farious practices. We are assured that in this mat- 
ter nodiscrimination will be made among individu- 
als, but that justice will be permitted to have its 
course in vindicating the violated laws, and in re- 


| 
| 


| 


! 


i 


| 
i 
} 





jany examples, but thata regard for their ownchar- 


gray lye 
/we copy so much thereof as is in point. 


acters, and respect for the rights of others, willso 


‘far operate upon the minds and consciences of de- 
linquents, as to cause them to desist from commit-| 


ting any further depredations. 


os 


As some of the persons whom we have horored 


| with this brief notice may be ignora t of the pro- | 
visions of the Revised Statutes affecting their case, | 


Read it, 
ponder well its import, and tremble for the conse- 
quences! 

“TEyery person who shall wilfully commit any 
trespass, by maliciously severing from the freehold 
any produce thereof, or any thing attached there. 
to; or severing and carrying away from any free- 


| hold, any property or thing attached thereto, of the | 


value of twenty-live dollars or less, under such cir- 
cu stances as would render the trespass a larceny, 


‘if the thing so severed or carried away was person- 


al property ; shall, upon conviction, be adjudged 
/ 


'guilty of a misdeameanor, and shall be punished | 


by IMPRISONMENT in a county jail not’ ex-| 


ceeding siv months. orby aFINE notexceeding on 


hundred and fif yd llars,or both such fine and im- | 


prisonment.”—Col, Sent. 


Deepest “line in Great Britain. 
Our readers may perhaps recollect, that some tim 
ago a coal pit, said to be the deepest in Great Brit 
ain, was sunk at Monkwearmouth, to the depth of 


that in November, 1834, Professor Phillips of New 


descended the pit, and made a series of very inter 
esting observations on the variations of the ba- 


scent and ascent. The temperature, by these ob- 


from which hole the air was carefully excluded, af- 


stood at 71.2. Since the date of Professor Phil- 
lip’s visit, the enterprising owners have sunk it stil] 
deeper, and the average temperature has increased 


it difficult for the men to work beyond six hours ata 
time.t In addition to this inconvenience, a species 
of fly, about an inch long, has appeared, by the bite 
of which both men and horses are much annoyed, 
—Mining Journal. i 


Extraordinary Speed. 

On Thursday the 15th instant, a large and power- 
ful locomotive engine, built by Mr. Timothy Hack- 
worth, of New Shildon, for the Emperor of Russia 
was shipped on board the Barbara, at Middlesbro” 


—_—_ 











* There are more shafts than one at the consolidation 
mines in Cornwall, which are nearly 300 fathoms in depth 
or 1800 feet, 

t Atthe bottom of Wolfs shaft, at the consolidated 
mines, the temperature is said to have been as high as 








dressing every private injury. These petty thefts 





+ 96°, 


264 fathoms. or 1.584 teet below the surlace °F ond | 


Y ork.along with a number of other scientific persons, || 


rometer and thermometer in the course of their de- 
servations, increased in proportion to the depth, and | 
a thermometer sunk into a hole, drilled to the depth | 


of twoanda half feet into the floor of the workings, | 


ter remaining in that position forty-eight hours, | 


to seventy degrees, a degree of heat which makes | 


It was re 
fused of course, butthe old man left the money 4. 
mong the children. These are but specimens of 
countless similar tales related of him. His frame 
bends under the wetzht of 84 years; but his healih 
is unbroken, and his spirits are good, he totters 
undera green oldage, down the hill of life, and jy 
the conscientious observance of his rules of right can 
soften the pillow, or ensure calm slumbers, that 
old man must have serene nizhts. What will ow 
‘money lenders think of a man who refuses wie 
than five per cent?—N. ¥. Times. 


| Farmers are begining to find out that turneps ar 

/more easily raised than potatoes, and of more impor 
tance m feeding cattle during our long winters. ‘I 
time is not far distant When turneps will be consié- 
ered as indispensible in the barn as potatoes now 

/are in the house. 

ELECTION NOTICE.--Sherif*s Office, Mowe Comm 


Wd ty, dvoc.ester, August Sth, 1857.—- A General Election is 
. , ‘ 
Suit 





‘tobe held in the county of Monroe on the 6th, Tb and 
days of November next, at which will be chosen the officers 
Mentioned in the notice from the Secretary of Strate, of whic 
a copy is annexed. KLLIAS POND, Shen. 
} Ntate of New-York, Secretary's Office, Albany, August li, 
1837.-—si4 : Lhereb, give you notice that at the next tren 
itlection in this Siace te be held on the 6 bh, Tih and Bh ca 
of November next, a Senator is to be chosen in the Eiga 
Senate District in the place of Albert H. Tracy, whose tea 
o! service will expire on the last day of December next, 
JOHN A. DIX, 
Secretary of Stats. 

To the Sheriff of the County of Monroe. 

N. B. The Lnspectors of Election im the several towns ® 
| your county will g ve notice of the election of Members 
|| Assembly, aud fur filling any vacancies in County offices whi 
mav exist, : aug Saar! 





Fruit Trees For Sale. 
NHE subseriber respectfully informs bis friemds anc '" 
pubiic that he has for sale at his Nursery in Roche 
ter, Monroe county, state of New York, a large quantt) © 
|| Fruit Trees, grafted and innoculated with the most approve 
| kinds, now fit for transplanting, which he wil! sell on tM 


most reasouable ternis. SAMUEL MOULSON. 


apr 15-1f tet 


j 





Monroe Horticultural Garden & Nur 
SERIES, GREECE, MONROE CO., N.Y. 0 
VHNUIS establishment now comprises over * 
i acres, covered compactly with Jrees am 
Piants in the different stages of their growth. 
The subscriber offers to the public @ chore 
selection of Fruit Trees, of French, Germ 
English and American varieties, consisting of Apples. Pears 
Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Quince 


| 


j 


} 
| 
| 





j 








u 


. . ‘ y x Lad 

Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Grape Vines, eonh 
. me, - iE 
berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy ®° 


| Vines,Creepers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Root 
splendid Pawonies, Double Dahlins, &c. &e. 
iso, a large collection of Green House Plants, 
and select varieties, in good condition. 
Orders respectfully solicited, Trees and Plants, 


of ehom 


° 
dered, are carefully selected and faithfully packed, and ot 
sired delivered on the canal one mile from the Nursery, 


Rochester. 


Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by the 


*his paper, 


Catalogues will be sent to every applicant gratis, 


publisher™ 


or may # 


nad by calling at the office of the Genesee Farmer. 


April 1, 1837, 


ASA ROW® 
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